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I, Joun, i. 10. 


If we say that we have not sinned, 


we make him a liar, and his word 


ts not in us. 


WHETHER, at the time this 
epistle was written, there were 
any nominal Christians, so igno- 
rant of the Divine law and of 
themselves, as to say, in so many 
words, that they had not sinned, is 
a point neither easy nor important 
to determine. ‘The apostle mere- 
ly makes the supposition, that 
there might be some so self-right- 
eous; and, if there were those, 
who had the presumption to say, 
what implied that they were not 
guilty of sin, there was sufficient 
occasion for his monitory declara- 
tion. It makes no material differ- 
ence, whether we say, expressly, 
that we have not sinned, or say 
what implies and amounts to the 
same thing. All, who do this, 
make God a liar, i. e. they contra- 
ict his word, and thus impeach 
his veracity ; and, of course, his 
word is not in them; i.e. they 
have in them no belief and appro- 
bation of the word of God. As 
there were, probably, some such, 
in the time of the apostle; so there 
are many such at this day; which 
renders it as proper and necessary 
to explain and apply his words, 
now, as it was for him originally 
to write them. In order to this, 
it seems needful to answer the 
two following enquiries: 


I. Who are those, that virtually 
say, they have not sinned? 

II. How does it appear, that 
such make God a liar? 

1. Iam to enquire, who those 
are, who virtually say, they have 
not sinned? 

There may be some, bold enough 
to say this explicitly; but, if not, 
there are many who do not hesitate 
to say whatimplies it. And, 

1. Those virtually say they have 
not sinned, who presume to say, 
they have never acted from selfish 
motives. While many deny the 
existence, and some, the possibil- 
ity of disinterested benevolence; 
nothing is more common, than for 
all sorts of sinners to profess be- 
nevolent motives and feelings.— 
How often do we hear them say, 
in reference to their past conduct, 
that they meant well, that they 
had a sincere regard to the good 
of their fellow-creatures, that they 
aimed, ultimately, at the public 
welfare? How rarely do we hear 
them own, that their views and 
feelings have been supremely sel- 
fish, and that they never sought a 
higher end, then their personal in- 
terest? 

Now, those who profess to have 
always had benevolent feelings, 
and to have always acted from be- 
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nevolent motives, virtually say, 
they have notsinned. For, as the 
apostle says, ‘* sin is the transgres- 
sion of the law:” and that, which 
¢ransgresses the law, must be op- 
posite to that which the law re- 
quires. The Divine law requires 
supreme love to God, and impar- 
tial love to men. That, which 
transgresses this law, is selfish- 
ness. In this, therefore, all sin 
consists. Selfishness is the evil 
heart, the carnal mind,, which is 
not subject to the law of God.— 
Those, then, who have never pos- 
sessed selfish affections, or acted 
from selfish motives, never com- 
mitted any sin. 

2. Those virtually say they have 
not sinned, who maintain, that it 
is right and virtuous to feel and 
act selfishly. It is a sentiment, 
entertained by many, and advo- 
cated by some, who would be con- 
sidered as philosophers and di- 
vines, that all virtue originates in 
self-love. They discard the idea 


of disinterested benevolence, as a 


chimera. Some even deny the 
possibility of disinterested love, 
and argue, that the man Christ Je- 
sus, and even the Supreme Being, 
are actuated by self-love, in all 
their works and designs. Hence, 
they justly conclude, that all good 
actions proceed from selfish mo- 
tives, and that the sublimest virtue 
never rises above an ultimate and 
supreme regard to personal inter- 
est and private happiness. 

But, those, who think and argue 
in this manner, virtually say they 
have not sinned. As they deny 
the existence of disinterested love, 
they are proved, by their own tes- 
timony, to have always felt and 
acted selfishly. And if it be vir- 
tuous and right so to feel and act, 
then they have always been virtu- 
ous and upright, and ought to be 
exonerated from the guilt of sin. 

5. Those, who plead, that they 
are unable to keep the Divine law, 


virtually say they have not sinned, 
How often do we hear this said? 
There are various grounds, upon 
which it is maintained, that men 
are unable to keep the law of God, 
Some say, that men are unable to 
keep the law of God, because of 
original sin, or their having deriy- 
ed a corrupt nature from Adam. 
Some say, that men cannot keep 
the Divine law, because, not only 
their hearts, but the natural pow- 
ers and faculties of their minds, 
are depraved. Others deny the 
ability of men, in their natural 
state, to keep the law of God, on 
account of their dependence upon 
the influences of the Holy Spirit 
for a new heart. 

But, if it be a fact, whatever 
may be the ground of it, that men 
are unable to keep the Divine law; 
nothing can be clearer, than that 
they are not to blame for their 
transgressions. Surely, the Judge 
of all the earth, who will do right, 
cannot hold them guilty for trans- 
gressing a law, which He has not 
given them power to keep. But, 
if men are not to blame for trans- 
gressing the law; then it is not 
sinful for them to transgress it. 
The transgression of the law can 
never be sin, in the case of those, 
who are unable to keep it, and 
therefore, blameless for transgres- 
sing it. Those, therefore, who 
maintain that men are unable to 
keep the law of God, virtually say 
they have not sinned. 

4. Those, who maintain, that 
because God governs the moral as 
well as the natural world, and is 
the first or efficient cause of all 
the moral exercises of men; there- 
fore they are not free agents, can- 
not help doing as they do, and are 
no more accountable for their ac- 
tions, than the wind that blows or 
the fire that burns, virtually say 
they have not sinned. For, if 
they believe, as they professedly 
do, that God does really govern 
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the hearts and move the wills of 
men, in all their moral exercises 
and actions; and if they sincerely 
believe, that it from thence fol- 
lows, that men are not free agents, 
nor accountable for their actions; 
it is impossible, that they should 
ever feel guilty for any of their 
feelings or conduct, and equally 
impossible, that they should be 
convinced, that they have sinned. 
I may add, 

5. Those who argue, that be- 
eause God designed and will over- 
rule all the actions of men for his 
own glory and the general good of 
the universe; therefore one action 
is as good as another, and God has 
no reason to blame men for any of 
their conduct; virtually say they 
bave not sinned If, as these per- 
sons profess to believe, the nature 
of the free moral actions of men, 
is to be determined by the ultimate 
end which they are made to an- 
swer, in the government of God, 
and it be true, that God does de- 
sign and overrule all their actions 
for good; it will follow, demon- 
strably, that none of mankind have 
sinned. It is now time to en- 
quire, 

Il. How it appears, that those, 
who thus say they have not sinned, 
make God a liar. 

‘** All scripture is given by in- 
spiration of God;” and is to be re- 
ceived as his word. Whatever, 
therefore, plainly contradicts any 
part of sacred scripture, impeaches 
the Divine veracity, and virtually 
charges Him, who cannot lie, with 
falschood. Here, then, it may be 
observed. 

1. That those, who virtually 
say they have not sinned, because 
they have never acted from selfish 
motives, “make God a liar. We 
are expressly told, in sacred scrip- 
ture, that men, in their natural 
state, are lovers of their own selves 
—-covetous—-lovers of pleasure 
more than lovers of God; and that ° 
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they all seek their own things. 
The sacred writers represent the 
wicked, as acting from selfish mo- 
tives, in all. their criminal con- 
duet. For any, therefore, to main- 
tain that they have never posses- 
sed selfish affections or acted from 
selfish motives, is to contradict the 
plainest declarations of scripture, 
as well as the testimony of univer- 
sal experience and observation. 
2. Those, who say they have 
not sinned, because it is right to 
feel and act selfishly, call in ques- 
tion the veracity of God. The 
very words of the Divine law, as 
it is summarily explained by our 
Saviour, refute the notion, that 
virtue originates in self-love. For 
one to love God with all the heart 
and his neighbour as himself, is 
to be disinterested. No one can 
love any being besides himself, 
with a selfish affection. A great- 


er absurdity cannot be named, 
than the supposition, that self-love 
may be so refined, as to become 
that pure affection towards God 


and man, which the Divine law re- 
quires. ‘The nature of things must 
be changed, and all moral distinc- 
tions confounded, before men can 
be induced, by selfish motives, to 
deny themselves, forsake all they 
have, render good for evil, and do 
all things to the glory of God. 
Those, who maintain, that it is 
virtuous to feel and act selfishly, 
are like the wicked men describ- 
ed by the apostle, who say that 
‘gain is godliness:’ they ‘ put evil 
for good,’ and discard the distinc- 
tion, which runs through the scrip- 
ture, between the righteous and 
the wicked, between the carnal 
mind, which is enmity against God, 
and the spiritual mind, which is 
life and peace. 

3. Those, who say they have not 
sinned, because of their inability 
to keep the Divine law, contradict 
God. By enacting and promul- 
gating his law, God holds all men 
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bound, and therefore able, to keep 
it. Surely, if the law be what the 
apostle pronounces it, holy, and 
just, and good, it can never re- 
quire of men, more than they have 
natural power todo. ‘* If there 
be first a willing mind, it is ac- 
cepted according to that a man 
hath, and not according to that 
which he hath not.” The Divine 
Jaw demands no more than all the 
strength, or natural ability. It is 
a dictate of conscience, as well as 
the representation of scripture, 
that the moral depravity of men, 
which consists, entirely, in their 
voluntary, selfish exercises, does 
not, in the least, diminish their 
ability to keep the Divine law. 
Neither ability, nor inability, be- 
longs to the heart, or will. The 
ability of men to do their duty, 
remains the same; whether they 
are willing or unwilling to do it. 
When unwillingness, or aversion 
of heart, is called by way of dis- 
tinction, moral inability; the ex- 
pression is plainly figurative and 
improper. And, when it is said 
in scripture, that the wicked can- 
not serve the Lord—cannot cease 
from sin—and cannot come to 
Christ; nothing more is meant, 
than that they are altogether a- 
verse and strongly opposed to those 
duties, which they are required 
and well able to perform. In per- 
fect consistency with these ex- 

ressions, God calls upon mien, 
in his word, to * cease to do evil— 
to tarn unto him with their hearts 
—to make themselves a new heart 
—and to repent and believe the 
gospel.’ 

4. Those, who say they have not 
sinned, because they are absolute- 
ly dependant and God causes all 
their moral exercises, call in ques- 
tion his veracity. For while God, 


in his word, clearly and repeated- 
ly asserts his universal providence 
or agency; He, at the same time, 
condemns men for doing anything 


| particular. 


| 





| 
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He has forbidden, and threatens 
to punish them for all their trans- 
gressions. I will mention a few 
instances. While God sent Jo- 
seph into Egypt, his brethren were 
condemned for selling him to the 
Ishmaelites. God hardened_the 
heart of Pharaoh and made him 
obstinately refuse to let Israel go; 
and, at the same time, He threat- 
ened to punish him, signally, for 
his disobedience to the Divine 
mandate. God * turned the hearts 
of the Canaanites to hate his peo- 
ple and to deal subtilly with his 
servants;’ while, at the same time, 
He denounced against them the 
heaviest of his judgments, for their 
hatred and perfidy. God * moved 
David to say, Go number Israel 
and Judah;’ and yet he held David 
as guilty and deserving of a severe 
punishment for his sin in that 
The Assyrian mon- 
arch was as a rod, a saw and an 
axe in the hand of God, to chas- 
tize his revolted people; yet he 
threatened to punish the stout 
heart and the glory of the high 
looks of that haughty despot, 
when he should have accomplish- 
ed, by his instrumentality, his 
whole work of correction upon Je- 
rusalem and mount Zion. The 
Jews and Romans, who crucified 
Christ, did what God’s hand and 
counsel determined should be done; 
but they were held deserving of 
wrath to the uttermost, for what, 
with wicked hands, they had done. 
And why should the Divine agen- 
cy, in causing men to choose and 
refuse, to act freely in view of 
| motives, at all diminish the crimi- 


nality of their selfish, sinful feel-. 


|ings and conduct? Neither the 
| criminality nor the commendable- 
; ness of an action, consists in its 
‘ cause, but in its nature. The ho- 
| ly exercises of saints are not the 
less amiabie and _ praise-worthy, 
because they are produced by the 
Holy Spirit: and why should the 
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sinful exercises of the wicked be 
the less odious and blameworthy, 
because they are produced by Di- 
vine efficiency? 

But, however we may reason on 
the subject, it is clearly a contra- 
diction of the word of God and an 
impeachment of his veracity, to 
deny the perfect consistency be- 
tween the entire dependence of 
men upon the agency of God for 
all their free moral exercises and 
actions, and their accountability 
for their conduct, and their crimi- 
nality for all their transgressions 
of the Divine law. 

5. Those, who say they have 
not sinned, because God designed 
and will overrule all the conduct 
of men for his own glory, and the 
eneral good, make God a liar. 
This the apostle calls, expressly, 
replying against God: ‘** Thou 
wilt say then unto me, Why doth 
he yet find fault, for who hath re- 
sisted his will: Nay, but, O man, 
who art thou that repliest against 


God ?” It is declared, in scrip- 
ture, that the wrath of man shall 
praise God, and also, that the soul 


that sinneth shall die. The truth 
and consistency of these general 
declarations, might be illustrated 
by innumerable instances recorded 
in sacred history. The superior- 
ity of sacred to profane history, 
appears in no respect more con- 
spicuous than this, that it connects 
the actions of men with the designs 
and agency of God, unfolds final 
causes, and shows how God glori- 
fies his name and promotes the 
good of his kingdom, even by those 
evil deeds, for which He justly 
punishes his rebellious creatures. 
And why should it be thought un- 
just in God to punish men for their 
crimes; because He can and does 
overrule them for good? I¢ is not 
their intention to accomplish God’s 
benevolent purposes, but to gratify 
their selfish passions. They think 
evil; though God means it unto 


good. And shall they be held guilt- 
less, merely because their hands 
are too feeble to perform their en- 
terprise? They deserve to be treat- 
ed according to their own inten- 
tions, and not according to God’s. 
They are answerable for all the 
evil, which they intend, and God 
prevents, and deserve none the 
less punishment, on account of the 
good, which, contrary to their de- 
signs and endeavours, God always 
meant to bring, and always does 
bring, out of all their criminal 
conduct. For any of the wicked, 
therefore, to attempt to exonerate 
themselves from blame, because 
God turns their wrath to his praise, 
is a very impious contradiction to 
the word of God, and more crimi- 
nal than to say, ** Let us do evil, 
that good may come;” ‘for to say 
that the end sanctifies the means, 
is only to say (absurdly enough, 
indeed) that bad means may be 
used with a good intention; but to 
maintain, that the event sanctifies 
the means, is as much as to say, 
that the worst means may be inno- 
cently used, with the worst de- 
signs. If the damnation of those, 
who say the first, be just; surely 
those, who say the last, deserve 
the greater damnation. 

The discourse will now be con- 
cluded with a few 
[INFERENCES AND REFLECTIONS. 

1. We may learn from what has 
been said, who are truly convinced 
of sin. Conviction is a state of 
mind, subsequent to awakening, 
and antecedent to conversion. It 
consists in right views and a feel- 
ing sense of one’s sinfulness.— 
Those, therefore, are ‘not truly 
convinced of sin, whosay what 
implies that they have not sinned 
at all. None can be further from 
genuine conviction, than those, 
who say, that they have not had 
selfish feelings, or that it is right 
to act from selfish motives, or that 
they are unable to keep the Divine 
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Jaw, or that the decrees, a ay 
and overruling providence of God, 
deprive them of moral freedom and 
render them undeserving of either 
praise or blame. All such justify 
themselves before God, and are 
without any right apprehensions 
of their sinfulness. But, those, 
wito are truly convinced of sin, 
believe and acknowledge, that, 
whereas they ought to have per- 
fectly obeyed the law of God, 
which requires the constant exer- 
cise of disinterested, holy love; 
their feelings, affections and ac- 
tions have been selfish, for which 
neither the decrees nor providence 
of God afford them the least ex- 
cuse, and for which, notwithstand- 
ing the good which God will effect 
by them, they deserve all the pun- 
ishment which he has threatened 
in his word. 

2. What has been advanced in 
this discourse, may serve to show 
one ground of the controversy be- 
tween God and impenitent men. 
God says they have sinned. He 
declares, that their heart is full of 
evil, and that there is not one of 
them, who does any thing good, 
But, they say, they have not sin- 
ned. He says they are without 
any cloak for their sins. The 
say, that, for what are called their 
sins, they have a sufficient excuse. 
God says, that they deserve end- 
less punishment for their trans- 
gressions. But they say, that it 
would be unjust to punish them 
for breaking a law, which they 
were unable to keep, and for of- 
fences, which will be made bene- 
ficial to the universe. ‘Thus there 
is a controversy between impeni- 
tent sinners and their Maker. 
Hence, 

3. We way reasonably con- 
clude, that God is greatly offend- 
ed with impenitent sinners, who 
presume to say, they have not 
sinned. ‘Itis an evil thing to 
sin against God.’ He loves his 


, holy law, and hates all the work- 
ers of iniquity. And though He 
cannot be tempted or provoked by 
the evil conduct of his sinful crea- 
tures, to do any thing evil in it- 
self; yet when, instead of confess 
sing their sias and sueing for mer. 
cy as they ought, they presume to 
justify themselves, and by contra- 
dicting his word, to make Him a 
liar, he is sufficiently angry with 
them, from day to day, to punish 
them with everlasting destruction, 
4. This subject may lead us 
to apprehend, that many in the 
Christian world, who imagine 
themselves to be true penitents, 
have never experienced so much 
as genuine conviction. It is very 
evident, that such as persist in 
saying they have not sinned, were 
never truly convinced of sin. But, 
do not many persist in saying this, 
who yet profess to be humble peni- 
tents, and entertain high hopes of 
the favour of God? Do not many 
confident professors, deny the en- 
tire selfishness of the unrenewed 
heart? Do not many such profes- 
sors deny the obligation of men 
to exercise disinterested love? Do 
not many plead, that they are un- 
able to keep the Divine law? Do 
not many maintain, that absolute 
dependence is incompatible with 
moral freedom and accountability? 
And do not many contend, that, 
if all the actions of men are made 
to subserve the Divine glory and 
the general good, they ougit not 
to be judged as sinners, and pun- 
ished for their conduct? And do 
not all such virtually say they have 
not sinned, and thus make it mani- 
fest, that so far from being humble 
penitents, they were never so 


} nuch as convicted sinuers? 


5. Sinners will fall in the judg- 
ment. They may maintain their 
controversy with God, in “this 
world, where He is pleased to 
bear long with them, and exercise 
patience and long-suffering to- 
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wards them. But when their day | crees and his sovereignty will re- 
of grace shall be gone, and God | main forever the same. He will 
shail begin to deal with them for | go on, working all and in all, and 
all that they have done; no longer fulfilling all the good pleasure of 
will their hands be strong, or their | his goodness, until the final con- 
hearts endure. When the light | summation of all things. If there 
of eternity shall shine upon them, | is ever a reconciliation between 
they will see, that they have sin- | God and sinners, the change must 
ned and done deeds worthy of | be in them. They must acknow- 
death. ‘* Every mouth shall be | ledge, that his ways are equal, and 
stopped, and all the world become | thetrs unequal. They must con- 
guilty before God.” Before the | fess their sin and guilt, and accept 
bar of Christ, it will clearly ap- | the punishment of their iniquities. 
pear, that * God is true, and every | Wherefore, let sinners be entreat- 
man a liar.’ ed to ‘cleanse their hands and 
6. Sinners must change, or per- | purify their hearts—to cast away 
ish. Wo unto them, if they con- | all their transgressions, and make 
tinue to strive with their Maker, | themselves a new heart and a new 
and impeach his veracity. He will | spirit; lest they die.’ 
never change. His law, his de- | AMEN. 


OBO 


To the Editor of the Hopkinsian Maga- | some abridgement necessary : but eve- 


wn—ta the 0 aaa 2 lical ry thing material to the argument, has 
—In the Connecticut Evangelica s 

Magazine for August, i813, on are been eatataly prasseves.) ™/ 
inserted extracts from a Sermon. by the 
Rev. Da, Smanter, of Connecticut, on 
the doings of the unregeneraie. The 
same extracts were afterwards published ; Extracts from the Application of several 
in the 22d Sermon of the Dr’s second Sermons, from Luke xiii. 24. 


volume. printed at Middletown. Con. in . 
18:4,—A communication in reply to the On the doings of the Unregenerate. 


sentiments in these extracts, was sent to 1. We are hence naturally led 
the Editor of the Con. Evan. Magazine, | to enquire, what objection can be 


which was not inserted. The subject | , : : . 
. . . tg a - 
of discussion in the extracts and the re ade; against exhorting or direct 


ply, is of the highest practical impor- | 12g sinners to be in the use of any 
tance. I therefore request, that you outward means of saving grace, 
would please, if consistent with the ar- | while unregenerate. 
rangements and sentiments, which guide It is insisted that no answer 
ou in your Magazine, to insert th . . 
ns in some ane of your angie fe should be. ee to the all-impor- 
order to admit the reply, which was tant enquiry of sinners, ‘* What 
offvred, for publication, to the Editor of | shall we do to be saved?” except, 
the Con, Evan, Magazine, but which he | ** Believe on the Lord Jesus 
did not see fit to accept. Christ;” or, “Repent, and be- 
Trmoray. | lieve the gospel.” And that no- 
[The following Extracts and Reply thine short of thus entering in at 
are written with much candour and abil- | the “strait gate, will insure their 
ty, ona subject truly “ of the highest | salvation, is readily granted: but 
Practical importance.” No apology, | that no striving is necessary in 
therefore, is necessary for complying | order to this, or that no externals 
with the request of our friend Trmorar. | of religion are to be directed to, 
The length of the Extracts, compared | as the means of repentance and 
With the size of eur work, has rendered ! faith, may not thence follow. Nor 


From the Con Evan. Magazine for Au» 
gust, 1813. 
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do I know of any other medium 
of proof, by which it has been made 
evident, to my satisfaction, that 
directing to the usé of any such 
means must be wrong. 

It is said, however, that we 
have no scripture example or pre- 
cept, for directing sinners to seek 
pardoning mercy, by any other 
means than repentance and faith 
in the blood of Christ. 

But to this it may be answered, 
there are many directions given 
by express Divine command, both 
in the Old and New Testament, 
to the use of external means, with 
and by sinners, in order to their 
being brought to repentance, and 
a belief of the truth. Several of 
them have been mentioned in the 
preceding discourse. ‘To this end 
they are directed to consider their 
ways, to hear instruction, to search 
the scriptures, and to seek the 
Lord. 

We are told, nevertheless, that 
it was always required and meant, 
that these external duties to which 
they were directed, should be done 
in sincerity, with a good heart, 
and in faith. 


We answer to this; that godly 
sincerity in every action is always 
required of all men, must undoubt- 
edly be true; nor is this near the 


whole truth. It is always requir- 
ed of every rational creature, to 
do all things. with a perfectly good 
heart, and to be perfect in every 
gool work. But it was never 
meant that men should do nothing 
till they had a perfect heart; or 
that sinners should wait till a new 
heart was given them, before they 
did any thing. It is to be observ- 
ed, that the fore-mentioned things 
were directed to be done, as the 
means of repentance and fajth; 
and that, when God had declared 
his purpose to take away the sto- 
ney heart out of his impenitent 
— and give them a heart of 
flesh, he said, ‘* I will yet for this 


be enquired of by the house of 
Israel, to do it for them.” That 
is, by the same rebellious people 
who had this heart. The impeni- 
tent workers of iniquity, were al- 
so called upon to consider their 
ways, that they might be brought 
to repent of their sins; and unbe- 
lievers were directed to search the 
scriptures, that they might be led 
to believe in Christ. Is it to be 
thought that the ends proposed 
must be obtained, before the pre- 
scribed means were to be used? 
‘Fhat the stoney heart must be 
taken out of sinners, before they 
might enquire of the Lord to do 
it for them? That they must sin- 
cerely repent of their sins before 
they should consider their ways? 
That those by whom Jesus was 
despised and rejected as an im- 
postor, must receive him as their 
Saviour, before they should search 
the scriptures, to get convinced of 
his being the promised Messiah, 
therein foretold and described? 
Or are we to think that sinners 
must be renewed in the spirit of 
their mind, before they may use 
any means of coming to the know- 
ledge of their need of redeeming 
grace? Any thing so preposterous, 
as that the necessary means of 
conversion are to be used by those 
only, who are already converted, 
surely is not to be supposed the 
intention of scripture given by in- 
spiration of God. 

But the grand objection remains 
to be considered. It is said, 

All the doings of the unregene- 
rate are altogether sinful; to di- 
rect them to seek God, or to be 
in the use of the means of grace, 
while in their present condition, 
must therefore be directing them 
to sin. 

Fhis is thought plain and full 
demonstration. But in reply to 
it, we may observe, in the first 
place, that it is too strong; that if 
it proved the point intended, it 
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would evidently prove too much. 

According to it, the unregene- 
rate must not be directed to do 
justly, show mercy, or ever to 
speak the truth. And not only so, 
but they should be directed not to 
do any of these things; and never 
to pray, hor go to meeting, nor 
read their Bibles at home; for it 
is certainly right to direct men 
not to commit iniquity, as well as 
wrong to give them directions to 
sin. Yea, according to this way 
of reasoning, even the regenerate 
must not be directed to do any of 
the common duties of religion, or 
of morality between man and man, 
but preachers, if any might preach, 
should direct them to the contra- 
ry: for a men, as we are plain- 
ly taught, are sinfully imperfect, 
in their best performances. 

There must certainly be some 
flaw in an argument, which, if 
sound, would necessarily prove 
too much. A sentiment, which, 
if followed, would inevitably lead 
us so far, must certainly be false. 

But where shall we find the 
weak place? Can we discover the 
fallacy? The major proposition, 
that all the doings of the unregen- 
erate are altogether sinful, is often 
denied: but this, it appears to me 
exceedingly evident, cannot be 
disputed, consistently with scrip- 
ture. If any part of the argument 
can be denied, i think it must be 
the consequence; and this it may 
be seen will not follow, by only 
making an obvious distinction; a 
distinction between directing per- 
sons to do right things, and di- 
recting to do them in a wrong 
manner, though they cannot do 
them in any other, This distinc- 
tion we make every day, without 
any difficulty, in other matters,— 
‘¢ The plowing of the wicked is 
sin;” yet a man need not direct 
his wicked servant to sin, when 
he directs him to plow. The wick- 
ed heart, with which the servant 
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plows, may be no part of the mas- 
ter’s direction; nor is it ever so 
understood. Suppose the servant 
should ask him, Would you have 
me sin in plowing? He ought cer- 
tainly to answer, No, But if the 
question should be, Would you 
have me plow, while I cannot do 
it without sinning? doubtless it 
might well be answered, Yes. 
These are plainly different ques- 
tions: and unless they might be 
answered differently, in the case 
before us, no one in this fallen 
world, could be directed to do any 
thing, without being directed tosin. 

When the direction to be giv- 
en respects the manner of doing 
things, or the principle of action, 
or the disposition of the agent, no 
one should ever be directed to do 
any thing short of sinless perfec- 
tion; whether an imperfectly sanc- 
tified saint, or a totally depraved 
sinner. But when we direct to 
the performance of external ac- 
tions, any one may warrantably be 
directed to do, ‘whatsoever things 
are honest, whatsoever things are 
just;’ and to a constant attendance 
on ihose ordinances of religion 
which are adapted to one in his 
condition, let him be ever so im- 
perfectly sanctified, or even total- 
ly depraved. Such are the plain 
directions, exhortations and com- 
mands, in the Holy Scriptures. 
And to such things as these, the 
unregenerate are evidently excit- 
ed, when under the awakening 
influence of the Holy Spirit. 

But another puzzling question 
is asked on the other side, if it 
can be called another. It is said, 
the whole duty which God re- 
quires of man, is comprehended 
in love. When this is wholly 
wanting, no real duty can be 
done; but of this, the unregene- 
rate are totally destitute; and can 
it be right to direct to the doing of 
things, which, when done, are 
no real duties? 
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We answer as before; for it is 
the same objection, only in dif- 
ferent words: The things direct- 
ed to are commanded duties; and 
the essential deficiency in the 
manner of their performance, need 
no more be directed by ministers, 
than it is commanded by God. 
Many external things are requir- 
ed of the unregenerate, in the law 
and gospel, notwithstanding they 
have not that love in them, on 
which hang all the law and the 
prophets. These they certainly 
ought to do, and may warrantably 
be so directed, this notwithstand- 
ing. Men may have real duties 
incumbent on them, when they 
cannot be such, as done by them, 
by reason of the total diitine’s 
of their hearts. Our being under 
obligation to any duties, certainly 
does not depend upon our having 
a dutiful disposition, though our 
doing them as duties, certainly 
does. 

In former times, when the dif- 
ference between natural and mor- 
al inability in point of excusing 
was not understood, or not admit- 
ted, it used to be supposed, that 
only the externals of religion and 
righteousness were required of 
men, while of that carnal mind 
which is not subject to the law of 
God, neither can be. Hence, to 
these only, the unregenerate were 
exhorted or directed. Whereas 
now, in consequence of that dis- 
tinction, and of its being believed 
that the unregenerate would be 
able to obey the Gospel in sincer- 
ity; and even to be perfect, as 
the original law of the Lord re- 
ae some seem to consider 
them as being under no inability 
at all; and hence treat them as if 
the question, whether there was 
anything for them to do, previous 
to repentance and faith, were al- 
together superfluous and needless; 
because of their being as able im- 
mediately to repent and believe 


to the saving of the soul, as to do 
any thing else. These opposite 
extremes, it appears to me, are 
alike unscriptural and irrational, 
Since they are unable to love God, 
or to repent and believe the gospel, 
only by reason of an evil heart, or 
the want of a willing mind, there 
is no less propriety in command- 
ing and exhorting them to do these, 
than to do any external duties, 
Nevertheless, since it is as really 
impossible for them to comply 
with the internal requisitions of 
the law or gospel, in their present 
condition, as for them to get the 
faith of miracles, so that the 

could remove mountains, thoush 
in the former case, the impossibil- 
ity is their own fault. Since they 
cannot love God, or believe in 
Christ, till born of the Spirit; 
whether there are not duties in- 
cumbent upon them, which can be 
done by them befcre a new heart 
is given them, and which may be 
the means of their salvation, in 
my opinion, is a pertinent and an 
important question, and one which 
ought to have an implicit answer. 

Still, against answering this 
question, explicitly or implicitly, 
in the affirmative, it is objected, 
that giving any directions to sin- 
ners, respecting what they shall 
do to be saved, which they may 
follow, and yet fail of salvation, 
cannot be right, and must be dan- 
gerous. That should a minister 
direct his unconverted hearers, to 
do all the external duties required 
of them, and any of them should 
do these ever so exactly, but never 
repent truly, and therefore per- 
ish, never believe in Christ, and 
therefore die in their sins, their 
blood would be required at the 
watchman’s hand. 

But why so? When the angels, 
after leading Lot out of Sodom, 
said to him, ** Escape for thy life; 
look not behind thee, neither stay 
thou in all the plain: Escape to 
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the mountain, lest thou be consum- 
ed; if Lot had set out as direct- 
ed, but the storm of fire and brim- 
stone had overtaken him by the 
way, would the angels have been 
answerable for his unhappy fate? 
Or when the best medicines have 
been prescribed for healing the 
sick, and have been taken, if any 
of them die, is the physician guilty 
of murdering them? ‘That no 
means for escaping evils can with 
propriety or safety be directed 
to, except such as will infallibly 
prove effectuai, if used, no one 
ever thinks in other cases; and 
why should it be any more thought 
in this case? 

This objection, it may be ob- 
served, like the foregoing, is 
grounded on the supposition, that 
if we direct the unregenerate to 
any external duties, they must be 
directed to do them in an unre- 
generate manner. That if men 


are directed to the use of any 
means of grace, while in a state 
of nature, they must be directed 


to use them as they are naturally 
disposed; that is, from merely 
selfish motives, and with self- 
righteous views and expectations. 

On this supposition only, can it 
appear to be of any force, Di- 
recting sinners to the externals of 
religion, as if these alone would 
secure their salvation, is doubtless 
wrong, and of very dangerous ten- 
dency. But not so, when they 
are directed to these only as the 
steps leading to the mountain, and 
are told not to look behind them, 
nor stay in all the plain: when we 
direct them to pray, and read and 
hear the word, only as the means 
of repentance and faith; and tell 
them never to think themselves 
out of danger, till they have thus 
entered in at the strait gate of the 
kingdom of grace; till they have 
taken sanctuary in the gospel city 
of refuge: the only hidiog place 


from the wind, and covert from | 
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the tempest; the only ark of safe- 
ty from the deluge of the wrath 
to come. 

II. What has been said, will lead 
us to consider what encouragement 
there is for the use of any means 
of salvation, in the case of unre- 
generate sinners. 

This is a question respecting 
which, in my opinion, there is need 
of cautiously guarding against 
mistakes, both on the right hand 
and on the left. Ithas doubtless 
been the most common, aad, I ap- 
prehend, is not the least danger- 
ous, to err on the side of encour- 
aging and being encouraged too 
much, or on improper grounds. — 
To guard against this, I observe, 

First, accordifig to the scrip- 
tures, itis very certain and ob- 
vious, that the unregenerate should 
not be encouraged to a diligent 
use of any means of grace, or to 
any external duties, under a no- 
tion that they will thus render 
themselves at all more worthy, or 
less unworthy, of pardoning mer- 
cy, or of renewing or assisting 
grace. 

Secondly, Sinners cannot war- 
rantably be encouraged to a dili- 
gent use of the outward means of 
grace, or attendance on external 
duties, with the hope of thereby 
becoming entitled to any promise 
of mercy to sanctify, or grace to 
help. 

Regeneration, and all antece- 
dent influence of the Holy Spirit, 
in a preparatory law work, are 
unpromised blessings, as well as 
unmerited. In regard to these, 
God hath mercy on whom he will 
have mercy; holding himself at 
liberty in his word, to leave whom 
he will to hardness, impenitence 
and perdition. 

Thirdly, The unregenerate can- 
not warrantably be encouraged to 
strive to enter in at the strait gate, 
by a serious attention to religion, 
with an assurance, that if after 
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all they should not be saved, their | told, that as natural a connexion 


sin will thence be less, and their 
condemnation lighter. 

We will now turn to the affirm- 
ative side. Notwithstanding the 
unregenerate cannot please God, 
nor become entitled to any prom- 
ise of mercy to pardon, or grace to 
help, by their supposed best do- 
ings: and notwithstanding, if they 
should spend all they have—all 
their time and strength in seeking 

‘the recovery of spiritual health, 
they may be nothing better, but 
rather grow worse; yet there is 
certainly hope in their case, and 
just ground of encouragement, to 
be in the diligent use of means, 
ordained unto lafe. 

They may warrantably be told, 
that it is God’s ordinary way to 
work by means, in effecting the 
spiritual salvation of men, from 
beginning to end, no less than in 
healing their bodily sicknesses, or 
in providing their daily food: and 
that hence there is much the same 
reason to hope, when appointed 
means are used, and the same 
necessity for the use of them, in 
this case asin any others. 

There is only a peradventure, 
it is true, of the conversion of any, 
whether open opposers of the gos- 
pel, or merely inward unbelievers, 
and let what means will be used 
with them, or by them. When 
Paul has planted, and Apollos wa- 
tered, it is God that giveth the in- 
crease. And this, in particular 
instances, he hath not promised. 
But thus it is also, in regard to 
labouring for the meat which per- 
isheth; and in all temporal mat- 
ters. The blessing of the Lord 
maketh rich; and on the blessing 
of God, his unpromised blessing, 
every one is dependent for daily 
bread. 

The unregenerate may also be 


is discoverable between the use of 
means, and the salvation of sin- 


ners, in most parts of effectual: 


calling, as between second causes 
and their effects, in any of the 
common works of providence.— 
That the instituted means of grace 
are as evidently instrumental of 
the first awakening of sinners, of 
their progressive convictions, and 
of their active conversion, as means 
ever are in any case. 

Let not the unregenerate, then, 
neglect the outward and ordinary 
means of grace, because it is said 
by some able and good divines, 
they dare not direct any to be in 
the use of them, while in their 
condition. Nor let it be thought 
quite certain, that those preachers 
themselves really believe what 
they say. Not that I would sup- 
pose their professed scruple a mere 
pretence: but it may be only a 
dark speculation in their metaphy- 
sical heads, which is not believed 
by them in the bottom of their 
hearts. They rejoice and exult 
in itas much as others, if at any 
time the unregenerate flock to 
their meetings, and appear eager 
to hear them. They are as ready 
as their brethren to circulate and 
read narratives of such attentions 
in other places. They are as for- 
ward as any to become members 
of Societies, and to promote sab- 
scriptions for sending Bibles and 
missionaries to the heathen: and 
to the er in new plantations, 
many of whom are doubtless sup- 
posed to be unconverted. Do 
these things look as if they really 
thought it very wrong, to put the 
unregenerate upon hearing or read- 
ing the word of God, or paying any 
attention to religion? 

[The Reply in our next. } 
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FOR THE HOPKINSIAN MAGAZINB. 


REMARKS ON I. JOHN iv. 19. 
We love him because he first loved 
us. 

All men are naturally selfish: 
and some, who read, and under- 
take to interpret the oracles of 
God, are disposed to find some- 
thing there, to justify the exercise 
of selfish feelings. Such persons 
think they find in this text a con- 
firmation of their opinion, that all 
men, whether saints or sinners, 
are actuated by the same motives. 
They suppose the meaning of the 

assage to be, that the Christian 
is first persuaded that God loves 
him; and that then his affections 
are moved, and he loves God.— 
Let us pursue this construction of 
the text, and see to what conse- 
quences it will lead. It allows 
the sinner to resolve, that he will 
not love God, anless He will show 
him tokens of his favour. If he 


comes to the conclusion, that all 
the dispensations of Divine Provi- 


dence are against his interest, and 
that these and other circumstances 
afford evidence, that God does 
not love him, and intend to make 
him happy; has he not sufficient 
reason, according to the above 
construction of the text, for refus- 
ing to love his Maker? If no one 
is under obligation to love God, 
or can love him, until He has 
manifested a determination to 
make him happy; it follows, that 
so long as a sinner views himself 
to be an object of the Divine dis- 
pleasure, and liable to suffer the 
due reward of his evil deeds, he 
is justifiable in hating God with 
all his heart. Though he clearly 
perceives the perfect excellence of 
the Divine Character, he can be 
under no obligation to love it 

Such a view of Scripture per- 
fectly accords with the feelings of 
impenitent sinners and fallen an- 
gels. Let it be declared and be- 
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lieved, in the regions of wo, that 
God is the friend of all, and dis- 
posed to accept them as they are, 
and to make them happy in the 
enjoyment of all they dea and 
every unholy spirit in prison would 
exult with joy. Each one would 
‘leap to loose his chains,” that 
he might do homage to a Friend, 
who had determined to grant such 
unlimited indulgence. But, re- 
verse the sentence, and let it be 
as God has fixed it, that all the 
impenitent shall experience the 
just reward of their iniquities; 
and instead of blessing, they will 
feel disposed to curse God. 

* Sinners love those, who love 
them.” From a persuasion, that 
each is seeking the interest of the 
rest, the most vicious and aban- 
doned of men are sometimes bound 
together by strong ties of affection, 
And when persons of such a char- 
acter, can persuade themselves, 
that God loves them and deter- 
mines to make them eternally hap- 
py; they rejoice in the persuasion 
that they love God. Admit, then, 
that the gospel requires no more 
than a responsive affection, a dis- 
position to do good to those from 
whom we have received good, and 
to love those who love us; and the 
first object of preaching, would be, 
to persuade men, that God is their 
friend and is determined to wake 
them forever happy. Thus some 
do preach; and on this foundation 
many build their bopes of heaven. 
They were awakened to a sense 
of guilt and alarmed with the fear 
of hell; when, suddenly, some 
event, or passage of scripture, or 
inward suggestion, excited a hope, 
that God loved them and had for- 
given their sins. This hope filled 
them with great joy. But, their 
hope is delusive. If they did not 
love God, before they were per- 
suaded of his love to them; they 
do not truly love him now. A 

| hope, resulting from such a 
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groundless persuasion, serves only | 
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fluence of his Spirit. The reasop 


to give selfishness a religious turn, | of his producing this, the apostle 


and to make a man a hypocrite 
instead of an open infidel. 

It is true, that when the heart 
is dilated with true benevolence, 
every fresh manifestation of the 
goodness of God, and every new 
instance of his kindness, gives rise 
to gratitude of the purest kind. 
But, that love, which is essential 
to the Christian character, while 
it includes, is something more 
than mere gratitude. It is often 
found in liveliest exercise, where 
the smiles of Providence are not 
seen, and the favour of God is not 
anticipated. He is loved, in this 
case, and whenever He is truly 
loved, because he is good. 

We conclude, therefore, that in 
the above passage, the apostle does 
not speak of gratitude simply; and 
much less of that natural gratit- 
ude, as it has been called, which 
may be felt by the most selfish of 
men; but of genuine, disinterested 
love to God; and of its cause, and 
not merely its occasion. 

The natural heart is enmity a- 
gainst God. It is the real charac- 
ter of God, which men hate. They 
hate his denunciations against sin, 
his purposes of mercy, and his 
works, which manifest his sover- 
eignty. This hatred is not to be 
removed, either by the reception 
of present favours, or the expecta- 
tion of future blessings. Sinners, 
retaining their selfishness, may 
make a compromise, and resolve 
no more to quarrel with attrib- 
utes, which they imagine do not 
thwart their interest: but no exhi- 
bition of holiness can make it ap- 
Be truly lovely to an unholy 

eart. God is the Author of all 
true love to himself. ** Love is 
of God; and every one that loveth, 
is born of God.” Love is brought 
into exercise by the efficacious in- 


assigns, in the passage before us, 
Divine love is the fountain, whence 
all good flows to the children of 
man. ‘*For God so loved the 
world, that he gave his only begot. 
ten Son, that whosoever believeth 
on him, might not perish, but have 
everlasting life.” Paul says to 
the Ephesians, ** God, who is rich 
in mercy, for his great love where. 
with he loved us, even when we 
were dead in sins, hath quickened 
us together with Christ.” These 
two passages speak of the law of 
God exercised towards those who 
were dead in sin; and of its infly- 
ence in producing love in the heart, 
—If a revelation of the love of God, 
were sufficient to produce a cor- 
responding affection; all, who hear 
the word, would love God and de- 
vote themselves to his service, 
But such fruits are not seen. God, 
who knew, perfectly, all the good 
and all the evil in the universe, 
saw fit to make some of his sinful 
creatures the subjects of bis spe- 
cial grace. The Holy Spirit car- 
ries into effect the great purpose 
of Divine love, concerning those 
who were given to Christ, inctin- 
ing them to turn to God, repent of 
sin, and embrace the Saviour. He 
causes love in their hearts; from 
which spring the fruits of holiness 
in their lives. This is what isim- 
plied in the text. The love of 
God to his ruined creatures, pre- 
pares the way for pardon, opens 
the door of mercy, and causes them 
to enter in. Its operation contin- 
ues, while they are advancing to- 
wards the heavenly rest. Every 
ransomed sinner in heaven, will 
forever acknowledge, that the love 
of God accomplished the whole 
work of atonement, sanctification, 
and complete redemption. 
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FOR THE HOPKINSIAN MAGAZINE, 


THE PRODUCTION OF SIN CONSIS- 
TENT WITH THE HOLINESS OF 
THE DEITY. 

How is it consestent with the holi- 
ness of the Deity to produce sin? 
In answer to this question, sev- 

eral things may be observed; par- 

ticularly, 

1. That the existence of sin is 
conducive to the general good. 
Though sin, in itself, be an evil, 
yet its existence affords an occa- 
sion for God to make such displays 
of his nature and perfections, as 
are requisite to the most complete 
enjoyment of him. Creatures can 
enjoy God no farther than they 
have the knowledge of his perfec- 
tions. But, the more holy crea- 
tures know of the Divine charac- 
ter, the greater is the felicity they 
derive from the service and enjoy- 
ment of Him. The greatest good 
of the universe, therefore, must 
consist in the most perfect mani- 
festation of God; which cannot be 
made, without the exercise of his 
mercy, which cannot be exercised 
but upon sinners. Hence, the 
existence of sin is absolutely con- 
nected with the most perfect plan 
of Divine conduct. Therefore, 

2. The holiness of God must in- 
eline him to determine that sin 
should exist. Whatever effect, or 
event, is necessary to promote the 
general good, both holiness and 
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ON THE PREVALENCE OF SOCINIANISM. 
No. VII. 

We have seen the gradual pro- 
gress of error in New-England, 
down to the year 1784. Wehave 
seen how the high Calvinism of 
the Pilgrims gave ‘place to what 
has been called moderute Calvin- 
ism, which is a strange mixture of 
Arminian and Antinomian notions 


wisdom dictate should take place. 
So that the holiness of the Deity 
not only allows, but even requires 
Him to determine, that sin should 
exist. Yet, 

3. The production of sin, or 
of a sinful volition, is the imme- 
diate effect, not of Divine holiness, 
but of Divine pewer. Ged pro- 
duces sin and every other effect by 
the mere exertion of power.— 
Hence, we cannot always deter- 
mine the nature of the cause, sim- 
ply from the nature of the effect. 
For instance—we cannot deter- 
mine, that a finite effect must pro- 
ceed from a finite cause; that'a 

| material effect must proceed from 
| a material cause; that a selfish ef- 
fect must proceed from a selfish 
cause; or that a sinful effect must 
proceed from a'sinful cause. The 
production, therefore, of sin, af- 
| fords no evidence ef ‘sinfulness in 
the cause of its existence. God’s 
holiness is concerned only in his 
determination to produce sin; but 
not in producing it, which is a 
mere act of power. There-appears 
nothing, then, contrary to the holi- 
ness, or any perfection of the De- 
ity, in producing sin, whenever He 
sees it is necessary to promote:the 
general good. The pure,-perfect 
and infinite holiness of God, re- 
quires the existence of sia, in or- 
der to accomplish the best, wisest, 
greatest and holiest purpeses. 
Common Sanse. 
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with ** the disjointed remains of 
evangelical doctrine.” We ‘have 
seen the strict practice of reeeiv- 
ing none te communion without 
evidence of a change of heart and 
a cordial assent to the truths of 
the gospel, gradually give place to 
the loose practice of receiving all 
that would come. ‘We have seen 
a flood of Arminianism pouring in 
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upon the churches. We have seen 
the progress of doctrinal error ac- 
celerated by the prevalence of 
false notions of Christian experi- 
ence. We have seen a disposition 
prevailing, in those who call 
themselves Calvinists, to soften 
down the truth to suit the taste of 
opposers, and thus ** surrendering 
at discretion to the enemy, to keep 
him quiet.”” We have seen the 
practice beginning to prevail of 
licensing candidates to preach, 
with a slight examination; and of 
those who were erroneously con- 
cealing their sentiments, in order 
to gain a settlement in orthodox 
churches. And thus, we have 
seen the way prepared for the in- 
troduction of Socinianism in its 
proper form; and accordingly it 
very soon made its appearance. 

It was not till the year 1815, 
that those who embraced Unitari- 
an sentiments generally avowed 
them. It was their policy to 
work in the dark, and under pro- 
fessions of unbounded charity and 
liberality, to conceal their real 
views. In that year was republish- 
ed in Beston a brief history of 
American Unitarianism, compiled 
by Mr. Belsham, a leading Unita- 
rian in England, from private let- 
ters written by leading Unitarians 
in this country. The information 
contained in that work is of the 
most authentic kind, being deriv- 
ed from unquestionable sources, 
and is fully entitled to credit.— 
The following extracts will throw 
light upon the subject: 

**It was with great pleasure 
that Mr. Lindsey received infor- 
mation, in the year 1786, from a 
respectable correspondent, the 
Rev. I. Smith, afterward librarian 
to the University of Cambridge in 
New-England, that the principal 
Episcopalian Church in Boston 
had consented to the introduction 
of a liturgy reformed on the plan 
of that which has been adopted in 
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Essex-street (London) and per- 
JSectly Unitarian.” 

In 1789, Mr. Freeman, the 
minister of the above mentioned 
Church, speaking of the visit of 
Mr. Hazlitt, a Unitarian minister 
from England, says, “ Before Mr, 
Hazlitt came to Boston, the Trin. 
itarian Doxology was almost uni- 
versally used. That honest, good 
man prevailed on several respec- 
table ministers to omit it. Since 
his departure, the number of those 
who repeat only scriptural doxol- 
ogies has greatly increased, so that 
there are now many churches in 
which the worship is strictly Uni- 
tarian.” 

This was the policy—not to say 
any thing against the truth, bat 
only to pass it over in silence, and 
gradually to drop every thing 
which was likely to bring it into 
view. The native temper of the 
human heart would do all the rest, 
This policy will more fully appear 
from further extracts. 

The following extract appears 
to have reference to the same pe- 
riod: ** As a further means of dif- 
fusing the important doctrines of 
the proper Unity of God, and the 
simple humanity of Jesus Christ, 
Mr. Lindsey made a present of 
his own, and of Dr. Priestley’s 
theological works, to the library of 
Harvard College, in the Universi- 
ty of Cambridge in New-England;, 
for which ‘as a very valuable and 
acceptable present,’ he received 
the thanks of the President and 
Fellows. These books were read 
with great avidity by the students. 
But though there is great reason 
to believe that the seed thus sown 
took deep root, and that in many 
instances it produced an abundant 
harvest; and though many persons 
eminent for rank and talent in the 
New-England States openly avow- 
ed the Unitarian creed, it does not 
appear that any numerous socie- 
ties of Christians have hitherte 
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followed the example of the con- 
gregation at the King’s Chapel, in 
making a public profession of the 
Unitarian doctrine.” Among the 
persons of rank and talent, Mr. 
Freeman mentions Governor Bow- 
doin, General Knox, General Lin- 
coln, Mr. Thatcher, member of 
‘ Congress, and says, “ there are 
many others, besides, in our Leg- 
islature, of similar sentiments. 
While so many of our great men 
are thus on the side of truth and 
free enquiry, they will necessarily 
influence many of the common 
eople.” 

In 1796, Mr. Freeman writes— 
‘though it is a standing rule of 
most of our social libraries, that 
nothing of a controversial nature 
should be purchased, yet any book 
which is presented is freely accept- 
ed. I have found means, there- 
fore, of introducing into them 
some of the Unitarian tracts with 
which you have kindly furnished 
me. There are few persons who 
have not read them with avidity. 
From this and other causes, the 
Unitarian doctrine appears to be 
still on the increase.” 

After speaking of some minis- 
ters (very few, however) who open- 
ly preached the Unitarian doc- 
trine, he says, ‘* there are others 
more cautious, who content them- 
selves with leading their hearers, 
by a course of rational, but pru- 
dent sermons, gradually and insen- 
sibly to embrace it. Though this 
latter mode is not what I entirely 
approve, yet it produces good of 
fects: For the people are thus 
kept out of the reach of false opin- 
ions [ Calvinistic opinions ] and are 
prepared for the impression which 
will be made on them by more 
bold and ardent successors.” 

These extracts make a full dis- 
closure of the policy which was 
generally pursued. The people 
were to be kept out of the reach ef 
Calvinistic opinions. Nothing was 
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to be preached to excite alarm. 
No public controversy was to be 
raised, The real object was to 
be concealed, till the people were 
gradually and insensibly led into 
Unitarianism. Mr. Freeman was 
too honest entirely to approve of 
this policy, though he saw that it 
was the best way of advancing the 
cause. 

In view of the above extracts, I 
wish to panse, and propose a ques- 
tion for the serious consideration 
of my readers. How long would 
it take, for a minister, who is or- 
thodox in sentiment, but so pru- 
dent as to avoid all doctrinal points 
in his preaching, and so liberal as 
to be a zealous advocate for the 
fashionable notion of universal 
charity, to prepare his congrega- 
tion to receive without suspicion 
one of the above-mentioned pru- 
dent Unitarians for his successor? 
and what difference would the 
mass of the people perceive in their 
preaching? 

In the same year (1796) Mr. 
Freeman says, ‘ a few seeds [of 
Unitarianism] have been sown in 
Vermont, and an abnndant harvest 
has been produced in the vicinity 
of Boston, and the counties direct- 
ly south of it.” 

From information received about 
the year 1810, Mr. Belsham says, 
‘*in the State of Massachusetts, 
and particularly in the environs of 
Boston, the great cause of Christ- 
ian truth ere is mak- 
ing a silent but rapid and irresist- 
ible progress. From the inquisi- 
tive and (iberal spirit which prevails 
in the University of Cambridge, 
which has never been checked at 
any time, the happiest consequen- 
ces may be expected to ensue.” 
Again, he says, ‘* Bigotry is dis- 
countenanced; and if I am not 
greatly misinformed, Divine wer- 
ship in many of the principal 
churches at Boston is carried on 
upon principles strictly, if not, 
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avowedly Unitarian. Being my- 
self a friend to ingenuousness and 
candour, I could wish to see all 
who are truly Unitarians, openly 
such. But I would not presume 
to judge for another. ‘There may 
possibly be reasons for caulion, 
which do not occur to me, and of 
which I am not competent te 
judge. 

The time must, however, come, 

erhaps it is near, when truth, 
EUnitarianism} will no longer en- 
dure confinement, but will burst 
forth in all her glory. gc The 
dull hollow rumbling at the bot- 
tom of the sea, which is scarcely 
noticed by the inattentive travel- 
ler who is gliding carelessly over 
the solid plate of ice which en- 
crusts the surface, is to the wary 
and experienced observer, a more 
sure presage of the speedy and 
sudden explosion of the immense 
superincumbent mass, and of the 
restoration of the imprisoned waves 
to their native freedom, to the con- 
sternation and often to the utter 
destruction of those who refuse to 
listen to the friendly premoni- 
tion.” ' 

Such is the conclusion of Mr. 
Belsham’s account! How signally 
has his prediction been verified! 
Will not the churches take warn- 
ing in time? 

in an appendix to the same work, 
we are favoured with a letter from 
William Wells, Esq. of Boston, 
to Mr. Belsham, dated in 1812. 
He says— 

“ With regard to the progress 
of Unitarianism, I have but little 
to say. Its tenets have spread 
very extensively in New-England; 
but I believe there is only one 
church professed/y Unitarian.— 
Most of the Boston clergy, and 
respectable laymen (of whom we 
have many enlightened theologi- 
ans) are Unitarian. Nor do they 
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think it at all necessary to conceal 
their sentiments on these subjects, 
but express them without the least 
hesitation, when they judge it pro- 
per. I may safely say, the gene- 
ral habit of thinking and speaking 
on this question in Boston, is Uni- 
tarian. At the same time the con- 
troversy is seldom or never intro- 
duced into the pulpit. The majority 
of those who are Unitarian are per- 
haps of these sentiments, without 
any distinct consciousness of being 
so. This state of things appears 
to me so favourable to the dissem- 
ination of correct [Unitarian ] sen- 
timents, that I should perhaps re- 
gret a great degree of excitement 
in the public mind on these sub- 
The majority would event- 
ually be against us. Not to dwell 
on the consideration, that Unita- 
rianism consists rather in not be- 
lieving, 1 think it must be assum- 
ed as an axiom, that a persevering 
controversy on this question, would 
render the multitude bigoted and 
persecuting Calvinists.” 

Here, then, is a full avowal of the 
whole policy. It was to cry down 
doctrinal preaching, and to cry up 
what they called practical relig- 
ion, to oppose all open controver- 
sy, to keep all but Unitarian senti- 
ments out of sight, and to intro- 
duce these “ gradually and insen- 
sibly,”? so as not to create any 
alarm. And it is avowed, also, 
that to this policy the advocates of 
error owe their success. ‘They 
are conscious that open and public 
and persevering controversy would 
result in the triumph of Calvinism. 
Are not some of the opposers of 
religious controversy among us 
conscious of the same thing? And 
are they not opposed to it for the 
same reason? 

There is a remarkable confes-’ 
sion also of what Unitarianism is. 
“ It consists rather in not believ- 
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ing.” It is infidelity. It is De- 
ism in disguise. This coiricides 
with what Dr. Priestley says of a 
gentleman who had been regarded 
as a Deist. ‘* He is generally 
considered as an unbeliever: If so, 
however, he cannot be far from us, 
and I hope in the way to be not 
only almost, but altogether what 
” 

The above extracts are all made 
from Unitarians themselves. Some 
other proofs of my positions can 
be adduced. 

In the above extracts is a proof 
that the use of Trinitarian doxolo- 
gies was laid aside by many of the 
ministers of Boston, at the solici- 
tation of a Unitarian. ‘The rea- 
son is obvious. ‘The frequent use 
of a doxology, which was an act 
of worship to the Son, and the 
Holy Ghost, as well as to the 
Father, was adapted to keep the 
doctrine of the Trinity before the 
minds of the people. By oe 
omitting such a doxology, as well 
as omitting to acknowledge that 
doctrine in every other form, it 
gradually passed out of notice; 
and the way was prepared for its 
By this means 
many became Unitarians, as Mr. 
Wells observes, ‘* without any 
distinct consciousness of being 
so.” The truth was forgotten, 
and error took its place. 

For the same reason the psalms 
and hymns in common use were 
altered, so that the distinguishing 
doctrines of the gospel, which had 
been exhibited in them, were left 
out of sight. But notwithstanding 
these essential alterations in them, 
they were still published under 
the same names as before. This 
was doubtless intended to answer 
a double purpose. The avowed 
rejection of the hymns of Watts, 
Doddridge, and others, might cre- 
ate some alarm, It might lead to 
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be suspected. But when a new 
edition was introduced, without 
any notice of alterations, or even 
with a notice that some slight al- 
terations had been made, the great 
mass of the congregation would 
probably make use of them with- 
out suspicion. It would also be 
an advantage to have the names of 
such men as Watts, Doddridge, 
&c. to sanction the sentiments 
contained in their books. 

In the Panoplist for September, 
1808, is a review of a hymn book 
compiled for the use of the church 
in Brattle-street, Boston. Many 
of the hymns are published under 
the names of Watts, Doddridge, 
&c. but though much altered, the 
reviewer says, ** we are no where 
advertised that any alterations are 
made.” Of the nature of the al- 
terations, we may judge by the 
following sentences from the re- 
view: 

** It is reasonable to expect, at 
the present day, when well-com- 
posed hymns are so numerous, that 
a selection of 175, the number 
contained in the present volume, 
should comprise the capital doc- 
trines, duties, and graces of the 
Christian religion. On opening 
the volume before us, we confess 
with regret, that we were much 
disappointed. Most of the capi- 
tal doctrines of the gospel are left 
entirely out of view. We feel 
some solicitude to enquire, if a- 
mong 175 hymns there was no 
room for one which should acknow- 
ledge the Holy Spirit, in his scrip- 
tural character, and the necessity 
of his Divine influences to bring 
sinners to repentance? We might 

roceed to ask other questions. 
hy are the doctrines of original 
sin, total depravity, our need of 
regeneration, the denunciations of 
the Divine law, the danger of im- 
penitent sinners, the eternal hell 


enquiry, and the real design might | which awaits all who die unregen- 
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erate, 
the atonement of an Almighty Sav- 
tour, so studiously 
view, or rather altogether exclud- 
ed? We cannot but feel a regret, 
that hymns, which might be com- 
posed and sung were there no Bi- 
ble in existence, should be made 
to usurp the place of such as con 
tain the very essence of the gos- 
pel. The collection contains a few 
hymns which respect the Lord 
Jesus Christ. We no senti 
ment respecting this glorious per 
sonage which is false; but we see 
his di- 


see 


neither his atonement, nor 
vinity in this compilation.” 

Of the manner in which altera- 
are made, so as to keep 
truth out of sight, take the follow- 
ing specimen: 


tions 


* Say to the nations, Jesus reigns, 
God’s own Almichty Son, 
His power the sinking world sustain 
And grace surrounds his throne.” 
Watt 
In the Collection it is thus: 


“Say to the na Jesus came 
A guilty world to save, 

From vice and error to reclaim, 
And rescue from the grave.”’ 

In the Panoplist for January, 
1809, is a review of anotber 
of a similar character. But the 
compiler gives notice that he has 
made ** occasional alterations,” so 
**as to reject what savors of party 
spirit, and sectarian notions,” 
to retain * scriptur- 
al and excellent.”? ‘The alterations 
are ef the same nature with those 
in the book before mentioned. 

Another part of the 
tem, was to republish and cire ulate 
tracts, written by distinguished 
men of former well known 
and highly venerated for their pi- 
ety and orthodoxy, carefully al- 
tering them, however, so as to take 
away from them the distinguishing 
doctrines of Christianity: but still 
retaining the names of their origi 


tions, 


book 


and 


what is pure, 


same sys- 


times, 


nal authors. 


and our absolute need of 
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March, 1809, is a review of the 
* Christian Monitor, No. 9, con- 
taining “an earnest Exhortation 
to a Holy Life; and a Leiter to a 
Young Lady on Preparation for 
Death; by Veilliam Wake.” The 
Reviewer had been accustomed to 
consider Archbishop Wake as a 
pious man, and as believing * in 
the doctrine of the Trinity 
atonement of Christ, in the exist- 
a devil, in the eternity ot 
future punishments, and 
particulars embraced in the 
and 
and was very much disappointe led 
to find 


orthodox y 


in the 


ence of 
in other 
reed 


.s — 


confessions of his church; 
so little evidence of is 
or piety in these 
But on looking : 
he found them professedly repub- 
lished ** with 2iéi/e variation trom 
original.” him to 
look fora copy of the edition pub- 
lished by the author himself, and 
compare it with the new 
The result of this comparison i3 
given, by which it appears, that, 
although ‘the author had fully incul- 
cated the 


trines, they 


tracts. 


it the introduction, 


re 


the Piis led 


one. 


afore-mentioned doc- 
y were almost entirely 
excluded from the new edition, by 
the alteration of more than sixty 
passages which the reviewer men- 
tions, and says he could cite many 
more. 
At the close of the review, are 
the following remarks, which aré 
worthy of serious consideration: 
‘*But it may be asked. what 
heresy does the work contain, as 
publishe d in the ** Christian Mon 
itor?’ we to answer direct 
ly, we might say, none; but then 
we should reserve to ourselves the 
privilege of qualifying and ex 
plaining. A witness gives his tes 
but in 
essential 


Were 


timony in a pending cause, 
it, withholds an 
So far as he goes, he tells 

oot ih but truths; but this wit- 
Trevertheless, is false. By 
withholding truth, he may do as 
much injury to the right of the 
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Aliscellan 
cause, as if he had sworn directly 
to a falsehood. * What intelligent 
miud does not see, that the most 
hopeful method of undermining the 
great truths of the gospel, 
ages, is to leave them out of sight? 
On this plan the late Dr. 
of Norwich (Eng) 


Taylor, 
the great mas- 
ter of modern Liberalists, practis 
ed with distinguished success.— 
Examining his ** Kev,” a very 
able writer in the Christian Ob 
server, has the following pertinent 
and judicious remarks: 

‘> Of all fallacies, none are more 
plausible ant seductive, or more 
extensively injurious in their con 
sequences, than those which pre- 
sent a part, and an inferior part, 
of the truth, for the whole. Sus 
picion is disarmed by what the 
ju lement assents to, and opposi- 
tion is not excited, by the express 
denial of what it would perhaps 
regard as still more worthy of be 


lief. Meanwhile, the prefermitied 


portion of truth operates with the 
slow, silent, 
cure virtue of a negation; and the 
reader finds himself reasoned out 
of an important part of his creed, 
without being once sensible, that 
it ever came into discussion.” 
These remarks we quote, as de- 


serving of general consideration, 


Mi 
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hitherto have stood the shocks of 
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and as ap plying , particularly, with 
their whole force, to the mutilated 
work now before us. 

** Attempts, not unlike the one 
present, to exclude, and render 
unpopular, doctrines, which, by 
the generality of Christians are 
held as essential, we have before 
had occasion to notice. Welament 
that an extensive plan of this nat- 
ure is apparently in operation.” 

Thus far, the — review- 


| er. Hehas reference to the plans 


persevering, and se- | 
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of those who actually loved error, 
and were labouring to introduce 
it. My fears on this head, arise 
principally from those who are 
professed friends of evangelical 
doctrines: but who, from other 
motives, are pursuing the same 
course of concealing, and keeping 
back, and softening down the dis- 
tinguishing truths of the gospel. 
And the practice is operating now 
to a great extent, ** with the slow, 
silent, persevering. and secure vir- 
tue of a negation.” And I appre- 
hend, that the churches will short- 
ly find themselves “reasoned out 
of”? many important parts of their 
creed, ‘* without being once sen- 
sible that they ever 
discussion.” 
Al Son of the Pilgrims. 
Utaca Christ, Repos. 


came into 





THE PRAYING MOTHER. 

Ina sea port town in New-Eng- 
land, lived a pious mother of six 
daughters. At the age of sixty, 
she had been, for many years, 
subject to disease and infirmity, 
which confined her to her house, 
and almost to her room. To the 
writer of this, she said, at one of 
his first interviews with her, **] 
have not, for many years, known 
what itis to go to the house of 


God in company with his pe cople, 
and to 
them. 


take sweet counsel with 
Sut | have another source 
of griel preater than this, one that 
weighs down my spirit day and 
night, while disease and pain bear 
my body towards the grave. 
have six daughters; two are mar- 
ried and live near me, @nd four are 
with me; but not one of them is 
f an alone. 1 have no 
> for a Christian companion. O 


pious. 
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that even one of them were pious, 
that I might walk alone no longer 

Such was her language. She was 
evidently a woman of a sorrowful 
spirit, beseeching the Lord with 
much entreaty. Soon after this, 
a revival commenced, of whic 

her four single daughters were 
among the first subjects. A fifth 
was soon added to their number. 
But the other, the eldest, 
moved. Mother,” 
the converts, 
observing a day of 
prayer for unawakened sis- 
ter.””’ The agreement was made. 
The day was observed. Of this, 
the subject of their prayers had no 
knowledge. Put on the same day, 
while engaged in herdomestic con- 
cerns at home, her mind was sol- 
emnly arrested; and she was soon 
added to the Christian sisterhood. 


was un 
said 


fasting and 
our 


The praying mother lived a few | 


years to enjoy their Christian seci- 
ety. They surrounded her dying 
bed, received her last blessing. 
commended her spirit to God, and 
now follow the faith and patience 
of that mother who is gone to in- 
herit the promises. She 
dead, yet speaketh.” 
Con. 
CONVERSION AT THE 
YEARS. 
The following brief account of Mr. Luke 
Short, who died in Middleborough, 
( Mass.) about seventy years since, at 
the advanced age of 116 years, and 
who was converted when an hundred 
years old, is from the American Bap- 
tist Magazine for February. 
Recor. and Tel. 


Short was born in 


AGE or 100 


Mr. Luke 


Dartmouth, county of Devon (Eng.) | 
where he lived till he was about 15 | 


rears of age. He recollected to 
oon seen Oliver Cromwell, wit- 
nessed some of his most memora- 
ble achievements, and was present 
at the beheading of Charles I. 
1694. 

Shortly after this time he became 


one of 
**Jet us all unite in 


being 
Xo. 
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a seaman, sailed to America, and 
fixed upon Marblehead as the place 
of his residence. There he mar 
ried, and was blessed with a family 
of children, 

From Marblehead Mr. Short 
sailed regularly in the merchant 
service, until, being advanced in 
life, some change of employment 
became necessary. He then re 
moved from that plac e and settled 
in Middleborough, Plymouth coun 
ty. Massachnsetis. “Here he re- 
sided until the day of his death. 

When an hundred 
his strength was sufficient to ena 
ble him to work on his farm, and 
his mental faculties were but little 
impaired. At this advanced age, 
he was sitting one day in his feid, 
and calling to mind some of the 
most remarkable events of his life, 
particularly of his His 
memory fastened es pect ially upon 
the followi: ig fact. When quite 
a boy. he had heard the venerable 
John Flavel, whose praise has long 
been in the a urches, preac h from 
the words, “If any man love not 
the Lord Jesus Christ, let him bo 
anathema maranatha.” He reco! 
lected a considerable part of t 
discourse, which was exceedingly 
pungent and solemn, particular!) 
the explanation of the words una 
thema maranetha, ** cursed with : 
curse, cursed of God with a bitte: 
and crievous curse.” 

Connected with the delivery of 
the sermon was one event, wiiic! 
made a deep impression on the 
minds of the audience, and w! 
was now called to recollection by) 
Mr. Short. When Mr. Flave 
arose to pronounce the benedi 
tion, he paused and said, 
shall I bless this whole a 
when every person in it who lovet 
not the Lord Jesus Christ, is ana 
maranathar’? A Baron 
who happened to be present, fel 
to the floor, overwhelmed with th 
solemn conviction which this ques 


years old, 


h 
yout! 
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tion carried home to his bosom. 

The recollection of this sermon, 
and of the circumstances attend- 
ing it, were the means used by the 
Spirit of God to awaken Mr. S.’s 
attention to the subject of religion 
at this advanced age. He obtain- 


ed mercy through the merits of a | 


crucified Saviour, joined the Ist 


Yongregational Church in Middle- 
. rough, and to the day of his 
death, which took place in his 
116th year, gave pleasing evidence 
of piety. God, who in answer to 
pr ayer, added 15 years to the life 
of Hezekiah, added 16 years to 
that of this venerable man, after 


| he had been born when he was uld. 
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REVIVALS IN NEW-YORK STATE. 
Extract of a letter from a lady at Sara- 
toga Springs, to a friend in Rochester, 

N. York. 

* Where true vital godliness 
flourishes, there a missionary spir- 
itprevails. I hope you will strive 
to promote and aid all missionary 
efforts, for I am persuaded they 
will continue and increase, and 
that this good work will abound 
moreand more, We have formed 
in this place, a ‘* Maternal Asso- 
ciation,” which promises very 
great usefulness. We meet once 
aweek, open and close the meet- 
ing by prayer, and we spend the 
intervening time by reading such 
books as treat on the education of 
children, and converse on the best 
method of training them up in the 
fear and knowledge of God. The 
state of religion is interesting here. 
There is a great excitement, and 
a great degree of engagedness 
among Christians. Six were added 
to the church at the last commun- 


ion. In Malta and Ballston there 


is a good work. God is doing 
wonders.”’ 


What a blessed work is this! 
Mothers seeking Divine direction 
in the great and responsable busi 
ness of leading their children in 


the way to holiness and peace— 
who will go and do likewise? Have 
we not many mothers in our Israel, 
who will rejoice to embrace the | 


first suggestion of such a blessed 
means of doing good? 
An account from Ontario says: 

‘¢ More than two hundred souls 
have become the hopeful subjects 
of Divine grace in Palmyra, Mac- 
edon, Mancheste ry Phelps, Lyons 
and Ontario, since the late revival 
commenced, ‘This is a powerful 
work; it is among old and young; 
but mostly among young people. — 
Many are ready to exclaim, What 
hath God w rought! The c cry is yet 
from various parts, ** Come over 
and help us.” ‘There are large 
and attentive con: cregations in ev- 
ery part, who hear. as for their 
lives. ”’ Rel. Advocate. 

STOCKBRIDGE INDIANS. 

The mission among the New 
Stockbridge Indians has suffered a 
severe loss in the death of Mr. 
Sargeant, who departed this life 
near the close of last summer, hay 
ing been the stated minister of the 
tribe for more than fifty yearss- 
first at Stockbridge, in this State, 
and afterwards at New Stock- 
bridge, Oneida County, N. Y.; to 
which place his people had remoy- 
ed. In September, 1825, about 50 
of this tribe emigrated still further 
into the interior, to their lands in 
the vicinity of Greene Bay, west of 
Lake Michigan. Others have since 
followed, and the remainder, 200 
or 500 in number, will doubtless 
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take the same course before many 
years. These lands were pur- 
chased by them in conjunction 
with the Munsees, and contain 
four or five millions acres. To 
defray the expense of this pur- 
chase, they sold part of their town- 
ship, given them by the Oneidas 
,about forty years sinee. ‘They 
‘also agreed, at the suggestion of 
Mr. Sargeant, to make application 
to the legislature of New-York, 
that the remainder of their lands, 
mills, and all their buildings and 
improvements, might be sold for 
their value, which would not only 
pay the expense of emigration for 
the remaining persons of the tribe, 
but leave a fund to follow them 
and their children forever. The 
subject having been brought before 
the legislature in the absence of 
Mr. Sargeant. failed of success.— 
Had his life been spared, he would 
have renewed the application the 
last year. 
’ YARRAGANSETTS. 

At Narragansett 
R. 1.) Mr. Baylies opened a 


Charlestown, 


Poetry. 


school in August, and taught 4 
weeks; a female teacher having 
previously taught there 12 weeks. 
In his school he had 60 scholars; 
41 Indians and 19 whites. Of the 
Indians, 15 read in the ‘Testa 
ment, 17 in the spelling book, and 
9in the alphabet; 17 were writers. 
NANTUCKET. 

Mr. Baylies opened a school at 
Nantucket in July, taught 5 
weeks, and employed two women 
of colour 12 weeks. In his schoo! 
he had 25 in the Tes- 
tament, 17 in the spelling book, 
and 13 in the alphabet; 22 were 
learning to write, 

During the last year, the five 
Indian were taught 79 
weeks. In the schools there were 
215 scholars, 193 of whom were 
Indians. Of the Indians, 89 read 
in the Testament, 62 in the spel- 
ling book, and 42 in the alphabet; 
95 were learning to write. In the 
women’s schools, knitting, sewing, 
and the common branches usual- 
ly attended to in such schools, 
were taught. Christ. Mirror. 


53 scholars; 


schools 
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SELECTED POETRY. 


PHE SMILE OF JESUS, 

Lovety is the face of nai 

Deck’d with Spring’s unfolding flow’rs, 
While the Sun shows ev’ry 

Smiling through descend 
Birds, with songs the time beguiling; 

Chant their little notes with glee ; 
But to see a Sayrovun smiling, 

Is more soft, more sweet to me! 


feature 


Morn her melting tints displaying, 
Ere the sluggard is awake ; 
Ev’aing’s zepbyrs gently straying 
O’er the surface of the lake ; 
Melting hues and airy breezes; 
Still have pow’rful charms for me : 
But vo earthly beauty pleases, 
When, my Lord, compar’d with thee 


ing show’rs: 


Soft and sweet are show'rs descending 
On the parch’d, expecting ground 
Fragrance, from the ficlds ascending, 
Scatters health and joy around, 
These, with ev’ry earthly blessing, 
Loudly for thanksgiving call: 
Yet, one smile from thee possessing 
Surely, far exceeds them all! 


Swect is sleep to tired nature ; 
Sweet to labour is repose ; 
Sweet is life to ev'ry creature ; 
Sweet the balm that hope bestows 
But, though sprirg and ev’ning breezes 
Sleep, and hope, and life. to me 
All are pleasant; nothing pleases, 
Jesus, like a smile from thee ! 
W. B. Corrren. 


Errata.—On page 346, at 24th line from bottom, 2d column, for implicit, res 


explicit.—Page 35°, 


16th line from top, 2d column, for law, read love 





